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Editorial Buzzings. 


The Proudest Motto for the young— 
Write it in lines of gold 
Upon thy heart, and in thy mind 
The stirring words enfold ; 
And in misfortune’s dreary hour 
Or fortune’s prosperous gale 
Twill have a holy, cheering power— 
* There's no such word as fail.” 





Laying Workers are got rid of 
by a prominent apiarist by placing the 
whole colony over another containing a 
laying queen, and extracting later. 





The Colorado State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its semi-annual 
meeting at Arvada, on Thursday, Oct. 


99 


<2, at 10 a.m. 





If You Mave any honey to sell, 
getsome Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your loeality. They will sell it all in 
& Very short time. 









The Illinois Woman’s Exposition 
Board is charged with the duty of pre- 
paring for the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition an exhibit representing the 
industries of the women of this State. 
In order to set about this work - intelli- 
gently, and prosecute it thoroughly, the 
Board needs the fullest possible informa- 
tion in regard to the part now being 
taken by women in the industries of 
Illinois. Every woman in the State 
who is engaged in any profession, craft 
or other industry, is earnestly requested 
to send her name, address and occupa- 
tion to this Board. With this data the 
Board would be best able to plan the 
exhibit and reach the possible exhibitors. 


——_ 





World’s Fair.—The general pas- 
senger agents of twenty of the railroads 
entering Chicago have organized a 
special association for the determination 
of excursion rates to the Exposition, and 
for arranging facilities for caring for 
the enormous crowds of visitors to the 
World’s Fair. 


> Pe - 


Mrs. L. Harrison, commenting 
upon the Illinois State Fair in the 
Prairie Farmer, says : 


To-day (Sept. 28) I have been upon 
the grounds all day, and met a few bee- 
keepers who were placing their honey 
and bees upon exhibition. There is 
more honey and of better quality than I 
expected to see. Quite a large exhibit 
came from Iowa. 





_ 


When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Postal 
Guide and found there were places by 
that name in 13 States. That order for 
goods will have to wait until another 
letter comes to give the proper address. 
Be sure to stamp your letter, or it may 
go to the dead letter office. 

Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 
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Rain Making is now absorbing 
universal attention. When protracted 
drouths have so often destroyed the 
honey crops, apiarists are interested in 
this discussion, as well as the general 
growers of the crops. Relative to the 
credit for the suggestion putin by Mr. 
Penfield, on page 276, the following has 
come to hand: 


I think if you will look over the BEE 
JOURNAL for the latter part of 1887, 
you will find very good replies to Hill’s 
and Penfield’s articles on causes of 
drouth. 

I saw replies referring to large scopes 
of country where there were numerous 
lakes, etc., and yet they were subject to 
drouths. Judging from newspaper re- 
ports sent in by some of the good citi- 
zens of Texas, the experiments made in 
that State to cause rain, has by no 
means been a success. 

Nokomis, Ills. E. SANDFORD. 


This reminds us of a story about 
making rain some 40 years ago, which 
we copy from the San Francisco Eaxvam- 
iner. Here itis: 


Making thunder-storms to order is not 
such a new scheme as Frank Melbourne 
and the Government balloon dynamiters 
seem to think. Forty years ago it was 
tried successfully in California, and a 
drouth was broken without resort to 
explosives or expensive chemicals. An 
old Indian did the trick at no cost other 
than the expenditure of a little breath 
and mental effort. Atleast such is the 
statement made by S. A. Bishop, one of 
San Jose’s most prominent citizens. 


Mr. Bishop, in 1850, established the 
Tejon Indian Reservation at the south- 
ern end of the San Joaquin Valley, 
under the directions of Gen. E: F. Beale, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
California, and gathered at Tejon a 
large number of Indians, whom he in- 
structed in agriculture. The Indians 
took kindly to the work, and during the 
first season they plowed and sowed with 
wheat, a field seven miles long by a mile 
in width. In March the rain ceased, 
the weather became very warm, and for 
two months not a drop of rain fell. The 
drouth threatened to ruin the wheat 
crop, and Mr. Bishop decided to try 
irrigation. 

Five hundred Indians were set at 
work in four six-hour shifts, digging 
ditches to concentrate a number of small 





streams, and conduct the water to the 
wheat field. It was hard work, and, 
therefore, distasteful to the Indians. 

One day the head man waited upoy 
Mr. Bishop, and represented to him that 
it was foolishness to do so much hard 
work when rain could be had for the 
asking. They wanted permission to 
send to the mountains for a medicine 
man, who could produce rain by speak- 
ing a word. 


A messenger was sent on muleback to 
the home of the chief of a small tribe 
living about 100 miles from the reser. 
vation. 

At the end of five days the messenger 
returned and reported that the rain-god 
and his whole tribe were on the road t 
the reservation. 


The news of the arrival of the great 
rain-maker was sent abroad, and at 
least 30,000 Indians gathered at Tejon 
to greet him. 


Mr. Bishop propitiated the rain-god 
with a quart or two of red beads, and 
then interviewed him on meteorology. 

‘*Can you make it rain?” he asked. 

**Did you not send for me for that 
purpose ?” said the old chief. 


** Yes,” rejoined Mr. Bishop, ‘ but! 
would like to know whether you can 
doit.” 

** If I could not do it I would not have 
come,” replied the old chief, and, 
although Mr. Bishop was not convinced, 
the logic of the reply was unanswerable, 
and he dropped the subject. 


The Indians spent that night in danc- 
ing and feasting, eighty bullocks having 
been killed and barbecued for them, and 
the next day the rain-maker said he was 
ready to begin operations. 

The Indian, retiring into the bush. 
went through some mysterious evolu- 
tions. Mr. Bishop says he was greatly 
amazed to see clouds begin to gather in 
the sky, and his surprise increased when 
a few drops of rain fell. But the Indian 
soon came out of the bush and declared 
that he could not be sure of a good 
shower until he could produce thunde! 
and lightning, and he intended to go 
into a grove not far away and try some 
new incantations. 

The Indian retired, and in less than 
half an hour the artillery was turned 
loose. There was a blinding flash o! 
lightning and a roar of thunder that 
shook the earth, and then the rain came 
down in torrents. The old Indian’ 
shower lasted for ten days, and the 
ground became so soaked that tli 
cattle mired down on the plains. 
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A Bee-House is just patented by 
W. G. Rutherford. His description and 
claim is thus given in his patent: 


The bee-house shown and described, 
having a door and provided with a cen- 
tral passage-way. The vertical cross- 
partitions secured to the inner faces of 
the side walls, and dividing the same 
into sections accessible to the passage- 
way; the longitudinal horizontal divis- 
ion-boards secured to the vertical parti- 
tions, and dividing the spaces between 
them into hive compartments; the side 
walls opposite each compartment having 
a bee-opening and an alighting-board, 
the horizontal strips 11, secured to the 
vertical partitions in each compartment, 
the brood-frames suspended from the 








experimenting until his crop exceeded 
3,000 tons per annum. During this 
time, Mr. Walker practically superin- 
tended his extensive farm, including the 
construction of ditches and practical 
irrigation, and harvesting of the plant. 
He believes that ‘‘ over at least one-third 
of the territory of the United States, 
alfalfa may be grown to so great an 
advantage that it is doubtful whether 
any other crop can equal itin productive- 
ness.”” He describes the process of sow- 
ing, irrigating, and curing alfalfa. Of 
the pleasures of farm life, he writes: 


You who are in the cities, shut up in 


a 


W. G. RUTHERFORD’S BEE-HOUSE. 


strips, and the honey-sections arranged 
above the brood-frames, and being sup- 


ported by the same in each compart- 


ment, substantially as described. 





Alfalfa is a plant which promises to 
be one of the great sources of wealth in 
this country. It is cultivated exten- 
sively in California, Utah and Colorado. 
It produces three crops a year, and an 
extraordinary tonnage per aere. The 
November Cosmopolitan contains an 
article by John Brisben Walker, who 
was for ten years an alfalfa farmer in 
Colorado, and prominently connected 
with the introduction of alfalfa into that 
State, beginning with a few acres and 





dingy offices, racking your brains on 
Wall street, or compelled to walk 
through streets walled- in by dingy 
houses—you do not envy, perhaps, the 
very different work which these men 
have just begun—these men holding 
forks and pitching heavy loads of new- 
mown hay intothe airand onto wagons, 
or from wagons onto stacks. If you do 
not, it is because you do not know ; it is 
because Providence has never permitted 
you to stand in a field with more than a 
hundred miles of snow-capped hills 
stretched out before you, and wafting 
down upon you breezes, the like of 
which blow nowhere else; where the 
sunstroke is unknown, and where every 
breath is life. Around, the green plains 
and fertile valleys; above, an ever 
changing panorama, never the same for 
two hours at a time. 
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Grubb’s Frame.—tThe following 
comes from a subscriber seeking infor- 
mation : 


Mr. O. H. Cobb, in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, refers to the Grubb patent 
described on page 168. On turning to 
the description I fail to see its utility, 
or how the foundation is held in place. 

The letters on the engraving are not 
explained. I would like to understand 
how it is to be used before knowing if I 
should like it. 

If you would give a little more definite 
and particular description it might 
benefit some others that may be as dull 
of comprehension as myself. 

Pleasant Hill, Ills. A. MOSHER. 


In order to answer the questions pro- 
pounded by Mr. Mosher, we must refer 
to the engraving again. The frame 

















: 
My, SF K 

BK IS Oye 

ees 


stands on its top bar D. The second 
engraving shows the sheet of* comb- 
foundation H, attached to a V-shaped 
wedge I, and the whole is intended to 
slip into the place marked a inthe upper 
engraving. Itis tobe nailedin (at p), 
and then by turning the frame with the 
top-bar upwards, the comb-foundation 
will hang, just like it does in other 
frames. Just turn the page upside 
down, and you will see it at a glance. D 
is the top-bar; F F are the sides, and G 
the bottom-bar. It is an old method, 


and is not worth the trouble and cost of 
fastening comb-foundation to the frames 
in that way. 





Conducting Experiments, 
—A correspondent lately sent us the 
following communication : 

Can you not suggest a way to secure 
a competent man to conduct a series of 
experiments for the benefit of bee- 
keepers ? 

There are always some important 
questions under consideration by your 
correspondents and readers, and if we 
can have some careful experiments, 
made impartially, it will be a great help 
towards solving many disputed ques- 
tions without each of us having to make 
a costly trial of various theories that we 
want to understand. 

Can it not be done by publishers as- 
suming the responsibility, and adding 
the cost to the price of publications? Or 
through some society? Do the bee- 
keepers generally want such a station 
established ? Hues L. Lynn. 

Glenville, Ky. 

We think it would be far better to let 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation appoint an experiment commit- 
tee, and have the whole matter 
experiments in charge, requiring 
written report from the committee : 
each annual convention. That would be 
a national committee, and its reports 
would have some weight. 

If these matters were left to the 
editors of bee-periodicals, each one would 
act independently, and no_ uniform 
decision would be possible. 

Then, again, it is quite probable that 
no such experiment committee is desired 
by apiarists generally. We would 
respectfully refer the whole matter to 
be discussed at the next meeting of that 
association, at Albany, N. Y. 





Another new bee-paper is born, but 
the crime of robbery is stamped upon its 
face. With many appropriate names al 
hand, it adopted, without excase, one by 
which an old-established bee-periodica! 
is universally known. Success, under th 
circumstances, it cannot expect, and all 





honest persons will refuse it recognition 
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Queries and Replies. 


ee 


rreatment af Cand Comb-Honey. 


QUERY 789.—1. Wh: What can be done 
with fifty cases of one-pound sections, 
white comb-honey that has candied ? 
2. Can it be leftin the comb and become 
liquid again ?—I. O. U. 


2. We think not.—DapbDAntT & Son. 


No; put itinto a sun extractor, and 
melt it.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. Sell it for the very best figures 
obtainable. 2. No.—J. M. HamBaven. 


1. Melt it, and take off the cake of 
wax. 2. I do not think it can.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


1. Melt it, and thus separate the wax 
from the honey, or eat it as it is. 2. 
No.—M. MAIN. 


1. [see no way other than to melt it, 
or feed it to the bees. 2. I cannot see 
how.—A. J. Coox. 


1. Put in a sun wax extractor and 
melt, when you will have nice liquid 
honey, with the wax on top. 2. No.— 
G. M. DooLITTLE. 


1. Itcan be sold for what you can 
get, or melted up; selling the honey 
liquid, and wax solid. 2. It will not 
liquefy in the comb.—JAmEs Heppon. 


1. Liquefy it as you would extracted- 
honey that is candied. The comb will 
melt, and can be removed, asa cake of 
wax, when cool. 2. No; it will never 
become good comb-honey.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


1. I would suggest placing it in a very 
warm room—as warm as can be made 
without melting the wax—for a few 


days. Keeping honey ina warm room 
tends to prevent candying.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


If it isnot salable in the comb, I 
should melt it, and perhaps add a little 
water, to give it the consistency of thick 
extracted-honey, and putit into honey 
pails. Of course, save the wax.—cC. H. 
DIBBERN. 


1 would melt the candied comb-honey 
you describe by the use of my solar wax 
extractor. It has a cylindrical wax pan, 
and does the work better than anything 
ever before devised. With a bare mar- 





ket,fand good demand last year, why 
was it allowed to candy ?—G. W. Dem- 
AREE. 


1. If you want to save the honey, the 
only plan that I see is to cut the combs 
out of the sections, and melt them over 
a slow fire, taking care not to burn the 


honey. Thé"wax will rise to the top, 
and can be skimmed off.—J. P. H. 
BRown. 


1. I knowof nothing more practicable 
than to use it as itis. It can be heated, 
and thus liquefied, but in either case the 
comb will be destroyed. Adopt which- 
ever plan will produce the most cash. 2. 
It will not liquefy in the comb if left 
there.—J. E. Ponn. 


1. I am trying a plan this year, which, 
at the present writing (Aug. 8), offers a 
little encouragement. I piled some 
supers of last year’s granulated honey, 
3 or 4 deep, on topof colonies which had 
cast swarms. My idea was that during 
August the heat would. liquefy it. Per- 
haps a warm room would accomplish 
the same end.—EuGENE SECOR. 


1. A good many things. It may be 
given to parties who love honey, but are 
too poor to pay for it; it may be sold to 
parties who like such honey, or the 
honey and combs may be melted ina 
solar wax extractor, and then you will 
have some nice beeswax and extracted- 
honey. The wax will cool on top of the 
honey. 2. It will not become liquid if 
left in the comb.—A. B. Mason. 


It cannot be liquefied in any manner 
so as to save the combs, and it is useless 
for ordinary table use. Some like to eat 
it when candied, and that is the only 
disposition that can be made of it with- 
out liquefying. It can be melted and 
allowed to cool; the wax will then form 
a cake at the top. This can be removed 
and marketed, leaving the liquid honey 
for use or sale, according to opportunity 
or desire of the apiarist.—Tue Eprror. 





The Wintering Problem in 
Bee-Keeping; an Exposition of the 
Conditions Essential to Success in the 
Winter and Spring Management of the 
Apiary, by G. R. Pierce. This is the 
title of a new 77 pages, 


pamphlet of 77 
just issued by the author, who has had 


25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. 
50 cents. 


Price, 
For sale at this office. 
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Trees, Flowers and Birds. 





Two men toiled side by side from sun to sun, 
nd both were poor ; 
Both sat with children when the day was done, 
About their door. 


One saw the beautiful in crimson cloud 
And shining moon »% 

The other with his head in sadness bowed, 
Made night of noon. 


One loved each tree and flower and singing bird 
On mount or plain ; 
No music in ag soul of one was stirred 
By leaf or rain. 


One saw the goon! in phen fellow man, 
And h e best ; 

The other unavellen at his Master's plan, 
And doubt confessed. 


One having heaven above and heaven below, 
Was satisfied ; 
The other, discontented, lived in woe, 
And hopeless died. 


—Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Claiming the Ft Bee Bay, 


JOHN W. “Ww. SILCOTT. 





I am informed, through the BEE JouR- 
NAL (page 405), by Mr. Dibbern, that I 
am mistaken in claiming the first bee- 
escape, as I did on page 369. He says 
that the first bee-escape was patented 
in 1860. This is the first knowledge I 
have of any bee-escape, patented or 
otherwise, prior to 1882. A patent of 
1860 would have expired before 1882, 
and, therefore, would not invalidate one 
of that date. I do think that if the two 
are alike in general principles, the 
Patent Office officials committed an 
error in allowing a patent on the same 
thing the second time. 

1 will now give what is claimed by the 
patent of 1882, sofar as it relates to 
bee-escapes: ‘‘In order to eliminate 
the bees from the honey-boxes, I employ 
a glass-covered conductor, H, which 
has open communication with the honey- 
boxes through the aperture C, and to the 
brood-chamber through the aperture K. 
Within this conductor H is arranged a 
cross-bar i, having aperture i’, in which 
operates the tongue I’ of the plate I, 
pivoted within the sidesof the conductor. 

‘The entrance to the honey-boxes 
having been closed, the bees find their 
exit through C into the conductor, thence 
under the plate I, which allows of their 





thence through | K into the brood-cham- 
ber. ” 

There is sino cross-bar shown in 
the drawing, but not mentioned in the 
specification. The conductor, as it is 
here called, is the outer case in which is 
arranged the working parts of the bee- 
escape, with the entrance at or near one 
end, and the exit into the brood-chamber 
at the other. The cross-bar, with an 
aperture about one-half inch in length, 
and full bee-space in width, is secured 
to the sides of the conductor in an up- 
right position, with the aperture length- 
wise of and parallel to the floor of the 
conductor. 

‘The plate is delicately hinged behind 
this cross-bar, but not in contact with 
it, and at an acute angle with the raised 
floor under the plate. The front edge 
of the plate stands directly behind the 
aperture in the cross-bar, and divides it 
lengthwise into two half bee-spaces. It 
is this division of the bee-space, by the 
edge of the plate, that prevents th 
return of the bees from the hive side. 

The second cross-bar, with projecting 
arms, is only used to protect the hinges; 
the arms to regulate and keep the edge 
of the pivoted plate at the desired point. 

If rightly understood, it will be seen 
that this bee-escape has only three inside 
pieces. The cross-bars and raised floor 
protect the edge of the plate from pro- 
polis, and from the force of the bees 
from the hive side, in their efforts to 
return. It will also be noticed that the 
bees from the surplus cases have only 
to raise the plate half a bee-space to 
get from under it, and atthe same time 
pass out through the aperture in the 
cross-bar. 

Mr. Dibbern says that from my de- 
scription of the bee-escape, on page 56, 
he judges it to be antiquated and worth- 
less, and instead of the patent covering 
modern bee-escapes, it is quite likely it 
is covered by the patent of 1860. I do 
not understand how he could judge of it 
correctly from my former description, as 
I did not give any description of it ex- 
cept to say that it had a pivoted plate 
over a raised floor. Now, if my bee- 
escape is so antiquated and worthless, 
why does the inventor of the new and 
only successful bee-escape use the con- 
ductor with an entrance at or near one 
end, and the exit at the other, and seven 
sections, forming three cross-bars and 
four apertures? I have taken this view 
of his bee-escape from the cut in his 
advertisement, and do not think that! 
have erred in my judgment. 

This arrangement of Mr. Dibbern’s 
is not new to me, as I tested this princi- 
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ple of bee-escapes years ago. I failed to 
prevent the return of the bees—at least 
a part of them—over the same route, it 
mattered not how circuitous and com- 
plicated it was made. 

And why criticise other complicated 
traps and springs, when he speaks, on 
page 302, of one of his new bee-escapes, 
made out of broom-wire, on the flood- 
gate principle, and says it has stood 
every test. Ido not understand how it 
is made, but I think it must be some- 
what complicated. 

[alsosee from Mr. Dibbern’s article, 
on page 302, that he does not like the 
spring bee-escape. So far as I can 
judge from the cut in the advertisement, 
and from what others say about it, I 
thinkit a good one. The spring ar- 
rangement inside of the case is new 
to me. 

The bee-escape described by Mr. Wil- 
cox, on page 3873, is a very good one, 
and the simplest of all, as there are no 
inside parts to obstruct the bees in pass- 
ing through it (I had tested the very 
same before), but I as often find the 
bees as slow and stubborn to leave the 
surplus case through it as any other, 
and have had robber bees attracted to 
the point of exit, after they had been 
open some time, in these slow cases, for 
the bees to leave the surplus apartment. 

In some cases a simple conductor 
answers for a bee-escape—all that is 
necessaryis to remove the surplus case 
as soon as the bees are out, and before 
they commence to return, but these are 
exceptional cases, and occur only when 
the bees in the surplus cases become, in 
a short time, very restless when sepa- 
rated from the brood and queen. 

For years I have noticed the difference 
in time required to get bees of different 
colonies to leave the surplus cases by 
any method employed.. For instance, 
take them toa dark room and let them 
fly to the light, and the difference in 
time required for them to leave will be 
noticed. Or, late in the evening, turn 
the surplus cases upside down on the 
ground under the hive, and connect by 
a stick from the case to the entrance of 
the hive. The bees in some of the sur- 
plus cases will take to the stick and 
soon leave the case, while others will 
remain quiet, and be found the next 
morning guarding their honey. This 
same difference in time is found. when 
using bee-escapes. 

From what I have learned in the past 
ten years about bees in their relation to 
bee-escapes, from many tests and the 
practical use of them, I am jed to the 
conclusion that no bee-esecape can be 





made that will free the supers of bees at 
a stated time. 

A bee-escape that will allow the free 
passage of the bees from the surplus 
cases through it when they are ready to 
leave, and prevent their return, and 
remain in perfect workihg order two 
days, is all that is required. I do not 
see that it makes any difference as to 
the time required, especially if at the 
end of the honey harvest. I find a good 
bee-escape one of the most useful 
devices used in an apiary. It matters 
not what may be said hereafter about 
bee-escapes, this is my last on the 
subject. 

Snickersville, Va. 


ee 


Women a8 Bee-Keepers. 


JULIA ALLYN. 








There are many things about bees that 
are not well understood, although there 
are some young bee-keepers who have 
explanations ready for anything that 
arises. There is a part of bee-keeping, 
however, that all bee-keepers do not 
study enough, and that is encouraging 
the bees to work in the surplus sections. 

If bees, like human beings, differ— 
and it is reasonable to suppose they do— 
then some colonies must have different 
treatment from others. 

A colony, given 56 one-pound sections 
to fill, may enter upon the work imme- 
diately, swarm into the empty chamber, 
the second story of a double hive, and 
appear to delight in this great addition 
to the working space. On the other 
hand, however, a colony given equal 
space will not enter the surplus cham- 
ber as quickly. It appears to hang 
back, to dread the work of filling all 
that space with honey. These 2 colo- 
nies, then, are not alike, and must be 
treated differently. 

Reader, if you live in the country, you 
may remember that when, in youth, you 
picked huckleberries, you did not pick 
into a six-quart pail; you gathered the 
berries in a pint dish and emptied them 
into a big pail. Perhaps bees—some 
bees—have similar ideas (if they have 
ideas) in regard to gathering honey. 
When they are admitted into a second- 
story surplus chamber, in which is to be 
packed 56 pounds of honey, may it not 
appear to them as a great undertaking ? 

At all events, when there was a mani- 
fest disinclination to enter the surplus 
chamber, the bees have been induced to 
begin work by contracting the surplus 
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chamber, giving the bees at first only 
one or two frames of comb—8 or 16 
sections. Over these was poured a little 
honey, just enough to run across the 
combs, and drip a little into the brood- 
chamber. The bees immediately followed 
up these little streams to their source, 
and the work of storing surplus honey 
began. This has often been done, and 
resulted exactly as represented. Bees 
are indeed ‘‘ strange creatures.” 

A woman just beginning bee-keeping 
neglected to remove the board between 
brood-chamber and surplus chamber. 
The hive stood about a foot from the 
ground, on pieces of timber set under 
each end of the hive. The bees, unable 
to enter the surplus chamber, went 
under the hive and built comb on the 
bottom-board. 

Bees do not need continual attention. 
They often haye too much; but at 
‘*starting points” here and there during 
the season, a little help or interference 
enough to turn the tide in the right 
direction, will be advantageous. 

Wherever women have exhibited bees 
and honey, great interest has been 
manifested, and many questions asked. 
No class of women are more independent, 
or capable, or willing to be independent, 
than the farmers’ wives and daughters. 
A large number are not satisfied with 
present acquirements. They are uneasy 
—especially the daughters, who ‘are 
weighing the merits of the country 
against those of the city, and are trying 
to find something to do at home, that 
they may stay at home, and yet be inde- 
pendent and thrifty. 

Now, when the farmers’ daughters 
attend the fairs, and see some persever- 
ing woman exhibiting bees, and talking 
about them with such interest and en- 
thusiasm, a new life may open, or a new 
way in the old life may appear, that will 
present to them an opportunity they 
have long sought. Therefore, every 
woman bee-keeper should make an 
effort to make an exhibit which will be 
to her benefit, as well as to others. Out 
of the throng may come some inquirers 
who will be sent on their way rejoicing. 

Some women cannot keep bees, any 
more than some men; but many can, 
and to their great profit. Often a 
farmer’s wife or daughter welcomes an 
occupation for the sake of its novelty, 
something to break up the routine of 
cooking, washing and sewing; and bee- 
keeping, even if it brings only a few 
pounds of honey for the table, is un- 
dertaken and carried through with 
pleasure and delight.—-New York Inde- 
pendent. 








Breeding “ Yellow” Carniolan Ber 


HENRY ALLEY. 

I desire to thank Mr. J. A. Green for 
the sensible, able, and fair. manner jp 
which he treated the above subject on 
page 466 of the AMERICAN BEE Jovur- 
NAL. Iam glad to find. one person who 
can discuss this question, and treat me 
as Mr. Green has. There was no neces- 
sity for using the words ‘ humbug,” 
“fraud,” etc., which nearly every 
writer, but Mr. Green, who undertook 
to debate this subject, has used. 

I will show wherein Mr. Green is 
wrong on some points, and then, drop 
the subject. Mr. Green says: 


‘*The explanation of this is furnished 
by Mr. Alley himself, when he tells us 
that these queens were mated in an 
apiary but little over a mile away from 
a large apiary of Italians. Now, it is 
agreed by most authorities that the 
meeting between queen and drone may 
take place at some distance—a mile or 
more—from the hives. If they flew only 
a mile away, apiaries would need to be 
at least two miles apart to keep them 
distinct. I have evidence which I con- 
sider conclusive that different races wil] 
intermix if kept four miles apart. More 
than this, I believe—and this belief is 
shared by many—that a queen is more 
liable to be mated with a drone from an 
apiary a mile away than from the one in 
which she was reared.” 


This is all wrong. I believe I have 
had as much experience in the matter of 
fertilization of queen bees as any man 
in the world. I have had Italian queens 
fertilized within one-fourth of a mile of 
a large apiary of black and hybrid 
queens, and though this was before the 
invention of any arrangement for catch- 
ing and destroying drones, not one of 
those queens was mismated. The inex- 
perienced bee-keeper is the only person 
who will make such statements as tle 
above. 

I want it understood that there were 
as many Carniolan drones in the Carnio- 
lan apiary as there were Italian drones 
in the Italian apiary. I never use the 
drones of byt one colony in any of my 
queen yards, no matter how many colo- 
nies of bees there are. Drone-traps are 
kept on all but one hive. 

Now, friend Green, if the Italian 
drones would fly 2 miles to meet the 
Carniolan queens, why would not the 
Carniolan drones fly the same distance 
and mate with the Italian queens? 
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Would there not be a general mixing of 
the races under the circumstances ? 

One question here for friend Green to 
answer: Can you explain how itis that 
Italian queens mated in a yard with 
dark Carniolans, and, also, dark Carnio- 
lan queens mated in a yard with Italian 
drones, both produce only good—yes, 
peautiful—Italian bees? I wish you 
would explain this. 

One more point, and Tamdone. Mr. 
Green says: 

‘To sum the matter up, the ‘‘ golden 
Carniolans” have been produced by 
crossing Carniolans with Italians, then 
breeding for yellow bees.” 

No; they were not. I deny the state- 
ment in toto. I have explained how 
they were produced, and have informed 
the readers of the Bee JouRNAL of the 
method by which any one can reach the 
same results. 

I do not see why such statements 
should be published. Go and make the 
experiments according to my advice; 
then if you cannot produce yellow Car- 
niolans, it will be in order to dispute my 
statements. Until this has been done, 
it seems tome that all who deny my 
statements are decidedly out of order. 

Now, friends, treat this subject with 
more fairness. Do not continually cry 
‘‘fraud ” and ** humbug,” until you have 
made an attempt, by actual experiment, 
to disprove my statements. 

Wenham, Mass. 
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Frames Instead of Hives. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have carefully read over the leader 
in the last Review, and read the article 
by our friend Gravenhorst over and 
over again, and have tried to place 
myself right alongside of friend G. in all 
of his manipulations, going through 
them aS near as any one can in mind, 
and in this way trying to get in just the 
position which he and the editor of the 
Review occupies, to see if there was in 
reality a ** shorter cut across apicultural 
fields” than the ‘‘ round about way ” I 
have been traveling. 

Well, after turning this thing over and 
over in my mind; after taking all the 
steps with friend G. which he takes, and 
then coming back and taking my own 
steps over again, I think I see just this 
difference between the two methods: 
friend G. and the editor take the ‘‘short 
cut” across the field, while I go around; 
but in the field there is a high hill, and 
they on their “* short cut” climb up over 








the hill and down on the other side, 
while I go around, going perhaps the 
same distance, but save the climbing up 
and the holding back coming down 
which they have to do. 

In other words, I do not see where the 
average bee-keeper, using the regular 
Langstroth frame, need do one particle 
more work to secure the same results 
that can be obtained with any other 
hive, while by using this Langstroth 
hive, which he already has, he saves the 
climbing up (getting new hives, and 
making of the same, ete.), and also saves 
the holding back (necessary cash which 
such a change of hives will require). 

Knock the bottom-board off the Lang- 
stroth hive, if it is a fast-bottomed hive, 
and you can manipulate it to just as 
good advantage after the bees have been 
in ita year as you could a box-hive or 
the Gallup hive, or the divisible brood- 
chamber, and this I say after having 
used the divisible brood-chamber hives 
for the past three years. To tempt me 
to adopt a thing, the ** short cut,” when 
viewed from all sides, must be a short 
cut, not something that lies parallel all 
along che way of the long route, yet 
having a different aspect. When I com- 
menced to use the shallow frames neces- 
sary to the divisible brood-chamber, I so 
made them that should I ever desire to 
go back, two of them could be put to- 
gether so as to make one of my regular 
frames again, and after using them for 
three years, this Summer found me 
making the 300 back into 150 again, 
so that to-day finds me without a single, 
half-depth frame in my yard. 

Why did I do this? Because I could 
not secure any better results, taking all 
in all, than I could with the others. To 
be sure I could control swarming almost 
entirely by a proper manipulation of the 
brood-chamber; could shake ont the 
most of the bees and the queen; could 
clip the queen-cells, by turning up the 
hive and driving the bees out of the 
way with smoke; could spread the 
brood by transposing the parts of the 
hive; contract the hive for swarms by 
hiving them in only one part of the 
brood-chamber; but when the end of 
the season came around, I could not see 
that it took any less work, or that [ had 
a pound more honey to show for it, than 
by the old way, or with the hives I had 
been using for the past 2O years; sol 
said, ‘‘I can see no saving here, but I 
can see a pile of work and expense in 
changing hives if I go on and adopt this 
short-cut (?) plan. 

Now, I will say this, that had I fifty 
colonies in these divisible brood-chamber 
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hives (if I could winter the bees in those 
hives—so far I have failed in wintering 
to any degree of satisfaction in them), I 
would not change and adopt any other 
hive, and had I the same number in the 
Langstroth hive, the Gallup or the 
Quinby, I should stick to them; for any 
one who can make a success of bee- 
keeping at all, can make a success with 
either, for all are good hives. Because 
a hive has frames in it, it does not neces- 
sitate handling them all the time; 
neither does it follow thatit is necessary 
to handle the frames to know the condi- 
tion of the inside of the hive, for it can 
all be done in the manner pictured out 
by Mr. G. andin the leader. The ques- 
tion lies right here, is it any easier, or is 
it any shorter cut in cutting out drone- 
comb, to turn the hive over, rig a tool 
that will go in between the bottom-bars 
of the frames, and work away, largely 
by guess, ala Gravenhorst, and finally 
have to handle *‘ one or two frames” to 
secure perfect combs, than it would be 
to commence and handle the combs 
(where needed) on the start? Is it any 
less work to shake away on a hive until 
the queen is shaken out, and a lot of 
bees hunted over to find her, and the 
hive put back in place again, than it is 
to quietly sit on a stool and lift out the 
frame she is on, see her and know what 
she is doing, and place the frame back 
in the hive again? And so on to the 
end of the chapter with all the necessary 
operations in the apiary. If so, then I 
have handled the divisible brood-cham- 
ber hive for the last three years in vain. 

It is easy enough to write up a reform 
on paper, but what we want is reform 
in practice. My bees, with the use of 
the hands and brains of one man, have 
paid me $20,000 during the past 20 
years, as I have hired no help to produce 
this result. Has any one, single handed, 
done better with their bees? If so, I 
am glad of it; and if any one will tell 
me howI may make $1,500 a year, 
with these same hands and brains, out 
of bees, with no more exertion than 
formerly, I shall be glad and thankful 
to hear how; but if I am to put out 
$500 or $600 into something which 
will only give the same results attained 
in former years, then I say no, I thank 
you, gentlemen; I will put the $500 
into something where it will bring me 
interest to show for it. 

I presume in the past I have aliowed 
it to appear that I handled frames more 
than I really do. Threetimes a year, at 
the outside, is all that is necessary to 
handle the frames in a hive having a 
colony in normal condition, and yet I 








often do more than this. Iam stil! ap 
enthusiast, my wife often saying I had 
rather work with my bees (I call it play) 
than to eat my dinner, and this undoubt- 
edly has had something to do with my 
manner of writing. 

Now, do not anybody go and report 
that Doolittle is worth $20,000. I only 
said the bees had given me a Salary of 
$1,000 a year for the past 20 years.— 
Review. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Correct Apiarian Nomenclature 


JOHN HEWITT. 


Mr. Epiror:—Replying to your letter 
of July 25, in which you refer me to 
page 72 of the Bee JournaL for July 
16, because I had objected to your 
altering. my words “stock” and 
‘*“swarm ” into *‘ colony,” I submit that 
your authority quoted on page 72 does 
not apply, according to which ‘‘a num- 
ber of animals or plants living or grow- 
ing together,” applied to bees, can only 
mean a queenless and broodless ot. 
‘*Colony,” strictly speaking, means a 
company of people transplanted from 
their mother country, and remaining 
subject to and depending on the mother 
country for a governor or viceroy. If 
this is applied to bees, it clearly means 
a lot without a queen, depending on the 
mother or some other stock for one.* 

You do not like the word “family,” 
see Bee JourNAL for June 25, 18384, 
page 404; nor “‘nation,” see July 16, 
1884, page 460; yet ‘‘colony” is 
clearly not so applicable. 

When language is used, it is to convey 
ideas from one person to another, 
although one cynic has said it was to 
conceal our thoughts, and when any 
particular language is used, we must 
conform to the authority of the country 
whence it originates’; hence, French is 
that which is fixed at Paris, not Mon- 
treal; Italian, at Florence; and English 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The best American writers have made 
a point of first studying the English 
language, and the result is, there are 
somewhat more writers of pure English 
in America than here, and we naturally 
give them their just credit, but having 
done this the rank and file think we 
admit that everything written and said 
in America is correct English, and they 
do not forget to impress this notion on 
us when they pay usa visit, by talking 
through their noses, instead of their 
mouths.+ 
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The English language has been built 
up from a number of sources, with the 
result that some words have two totally 
different meanings: e.g., ‘‘raze,” to 
level down, and ‘‘raise,” to lift up; 
“air.” part of the atmosphere, and 
“air,” @ tune, etc. ‘* Blanket” is 
named after its inventor, Thos. Blanket. 
An India rubber water-proof coat is 
called a ** Macintosh,” andso on. Thus, 
the word ‘‘stock” has a number of 
meanings, regarding some of which Mr. 
Ss. Corneil (BEE JauRNAL, June 11, 1884, 
page 371) is wrong. Village stocks are 
probably so named after the originator— 
one Stocks—or they may have gotten this 
name from two pieces of wood being 
used, as ** stock” means a thick, or the 
thicker, piece of wood, and ‘‘ stick” a 
thin piece. “Stuck” and ‘“ stick” 
quoted by Mr. Corneil, do not apply, as 
these words mean fixedness, as ‘‘I will 
stick this bill on that wall,” and ‘‘I stuck 
that bill there.” 

The ‘‘stock” of a gun simply means 
the wooden part; the ‘‘ stock” of a tree, 
the thickest; a ‘‘stock” (of wood) a 
thick piece. ‘*Stock” also means the 
bulk, 4. e., something to draw a portion 
from; thus a merchant will give a 
‘stock order ”—that is, he wants the 
things on hand, in case they are wanted 
—and he will quote, ‘“‘I have them in 
stock,” or ‘*they are not in stock,” and 
soon, to his customers. He does not 
put such goods on the shelves, to remain 


fixed there; the shelves themselves, 


fixed machinery, etc., are called ‘‘ stock 
in trade,” but the goods he has to sell 
are called.‘ stock.” 

The word has also the meaning of 
something fixed, to yield a profit, such as 
the capital in a railway is called 
‘stock "—that, is a profit is expected 
every year, without reducing the origi- 
nal; this meaning is universal wherever 
the English language is attempted to be 
spoken; it certainly is universal all over 
the British Isles, and has been so for 
hundreds of years. 

Thus, a farmer will speak of the 
money he has sunk as his ‘‘ stock ;” the 
seeds, etc., which he wants for sowing 
or planting, over and above what are for 
sale or use as *‘ stock,” and it is entirely 
in this connection that ‘‘ stock,” is used 
to mean a hive of bees—that is a hive of 
bees for “seed” or profit—and being 
universally used all over the British 
Isles, and by all our best writers, ancient 
and modern, and endorsed by both 
Oxford and Cambridge, as being correct, 
shall any one in Americasay it is not ? 

In order to better understand the word, 
let me explain that up to a short time 





ago—and in many districts it still is so— 
bees were ‘‘took up” for their honey 
(that is, all hives not wanted for stock 
were suffocated with brimstone, and 
their honey appropriated), hence such 
reserved hives are called ‘‘ stocks,” be- 
cause on them depended further swarms, 
the year following, to suffocate. Let 
this be borne in mind, and all will be 
clear. The stand which they were 
‘“*stuck” or ‘fixed’ on, has nothing 
whatever to do with it. (See your reply 
to Mr. Corneil, Bez JouRNAL for June 
11, 1884, page 371.)t 

The following year, the first swarm is 
called a ‘“‘swarm;” a second swarm, 
acast;” a third swarm, a ‘‘colt.” A 
swarm from a swarm,.is called a ‘* virgin 
swarm ;” but the old stock hives are still 
called ‘*‘ stocks” up to taking up time; 
so that when a man tells me he keeps 10 
stocks of bees, I know instantly that 


this is the number he winters. 


Contrast the beautiful simplicity of 
this with the language of an American 
who wants to convey the same idea, 
which will be something like this: ‘I 
commenced the season with 6 colonies, 
they have increased to 18, being an in- 
crease of 200 per cent.,” etc. Some- 
times, he will let out, somewhere, that 
he lost a certain number in the Winter ; 
but seldom does he say how many 
‘*stocks” he commenced the season 
with—i. e., the Winter. 

A Briton counts from the Fall, and 
we know instantly how many were his 
loss, or how much his fate of profit on 
his stock. An American counts his 
‘‘colonies” in the Spring, and his in- 
crease or profits on these only. 

‘*‘Swarm” may be applied with a pre- 
fix of ‘*‘ second,” ‘‘ third,” etc., to any 
swarm, but the first swarm from a stock 
is only entitled to this name; thus, hives 
of bees are called stocks, swarms, casts, 
colts, virgin swarms, etc., until taking- 
up time, and who shall say that this is 
not better, in these days, when so much 
has to be paid per word for telegrams 
and advertisements, than ‘‘ parent col- 
ony,” ‘‘full colony,” ‘‘an established 
colony,” ‘‘a 10-frame colony,” ‘an 
established second swarm,” etc., for 
bear in mind the word ‘‘ stock ” means a 
well established family of bees in normal 
condition, well found in every respect. 
When the apiarist selects such of those 
as will safely Winter, to the number he 
wants for stock, the rest are called 
‘* condemned hives ’’—. e., either for the 
brimstone pit, or that modern institu- 
tion, called ‘‘a bee-driver” (a man who 
goes around and takes or drives the bees 
out of their hives, taking them with him 
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and leaving the honey, combs and hives 
behind for their owners). 

I think I have made it clear that 
‘*stock ” is correct, when referring to a 
well-established hive of bees in normal 
condition, capable of yielding a profit ; 
and swarm for one that is a first swarm, 
but is not established, though it may be 
so, and correctly called a ‘‘stock” as 
soon as it is. 

A very small lot with a queen may 
well still be called a ‘*nucleus,” but 
colony, can have only a general applica- 
tien, like using the word ‘individual ” 
for all varieties of the genus homo. How 
would it look to say, ‘A 6-year-old 
female individual,” instead of a * girl,” 
etc., for girl, boy, man, youth, woman, 
matron, etc.? Yet to use ‘‘colony” 
always is just as bad. 

The mistake heretofore has been in 
trying to substitute some other word 
for ‘‘colony.” What I contend for is. 
when a stock is referred to, say a 
**stock,” when a swarm, to say a swarm, 
etc., and leave ‘‘colony” for a general 
application, but here I prefer to say 
‘* family of bees,” or ‘hive of bees,” as 
more proper. Still applied generally 
only there cannot be much objection. 

I am not giving all this as my eas, 
but what is understood and used as cor- 
rect English all over the British Isles, 
and while English is the national lan- 
guage of the North American Continent, 
I think it ought to be used there, too. 

Sheffield, England. 


{(*Mr. Hewitt is entirely mistaken 
when he defines the word colony as ‘a 
queenless or broodless lot.” We admit 
that when applied tohumanity the word 
colony means ‘‘a company of people 
transplanted from their mother coun- 
try,” etc., but we were discusing its use 
when applied to bees, and there that 
definition is totally inappropriate ! 

When alot of human beings leave a 
parent country to establish a colony in 
another land, it leaves the réigning 
family behind, and sometimes accepts a 
viceroy to govern them. But in some 
cases, as the ‘‘American Colony in 
Paris,” for instance, it has no one, in 
particular, to rule, and each individual 
is amenable to the laws of the country 
where the colony is planted. We have 
many such colonies in America. 

When a ‘‘swarm of bees” leaves the 
old hive, it takes the old queen along 





and organizes a ‘‘colony” with the 
same old mother (not a viceroy) at the 
head, allowing the old colony to care for 
the new queen. There is no paralle! 
between the two cases, as to the queen! 
No fitness in the argument ! 


+This unkind fling at Americans is 
ungentlemanly and — unjust. Some 
Americans, on account of catarrhal 
affliction, speak with a nasal twang, 
but itis very far from a general com- 
plaint. 

tWe all know that the word ‘‘stock” 
has numerous meanings, and hence the 
long explanations are totally unneces- 
sary. Whatever may have been the 
result of the article quoted by Mr. 
Hewitt, we now hear no more of the 
** fixed” foolishness ! 


Mr. Hewitt hints that only an English- 
man could be expected to correctly 
define the Englishlanguage. In this we 
do not agree; but if that should bea 
sine qua non, it would not debar the 
editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
for he was born, reared, educated, mar- 
ried, and for years actively and success- 
fully engaged in mercantile business in 
England. 

Nearly 40 years ago he migrated to 
America with an English queen, and 
successfully established a ® colony” 
here, which has also sent out 3 flour- 
ishing ‘‘swarms” and founded 3 more 
‘*homes,” gathering honey, rearing 
young, and storing surplus for coming 
years. He may thus be able at least 
to stand on a level with Mr. Hewitt 
in this. 

The philology of the word ‘colony ” 
is against Mr. Hewitt’s argument. It is 
derived from the Latin word colonus, 
which signifies ‘‘a farmer,” and it is 
from colere, which means to cultivate, 
TO DWELL. Taking this, in connec- 
tion with its definition as given in 
Webster’s Dictionary, under the heading 
of natural history, the word colony 
means: ‘‘A number of animals dwell- 
ing together” —such as a colony of honey 
bees.—Ep. ] 
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Bee Notes for for October, 


Cc. H. DIBBE DIBBERN. 





Of course, the honey season, such as 
it has been, is entirely over; and the 
proper thing to do nowis to make all 
needed preparation for successful win- 
tering. 

All surplus arrangements should be 
removed early this month, and all the 
good honey prepared for market. I do 
not mean that all the good honey should 
be sold, but a good deal. Save out 
enough for the family to last until honey 
comes again, and let that be some of the 
very best—not such as you cannot sell. 
No one has a better right to the very 
nicest honey, or anything else, than the 
producer himself. 

If there age a lot of partly-filled sec- 
tions, they should be extracted, and the 
sections immediately given to the bees 
toclean up. Formerly this was quite a 
job, as the bees would often be found 
closely packed in the empty combs when 
it was desired to remove the cases again, 
but all this is easy enough now by the 
use of the bee-escape. 

It is well to look over the hives and 
see that all have honey enough to Winter 
safely. To do this it is not necessary to 
look over every comb. This point can 
generally be easily determined by simply 
lifting the hives. If any are found short 
now, they should be given combs of 
sealed honey. If none are at hand, 
they may be obtained from hives that 
can spare them. Great care, however, 
must be used in opening many hives, 
as the bees quickly smell the honey, and 
robbing soon becomes furious if the 
work is long continued. Better do all 
this kind of work during this month 
just before dark, as robbing cannot then 
be continued long, and by morning the 
bees will have everything in order once 
more. 

How can we best Winter our 
successfully? This question is now 
troubling many bee-keepers. Generally, 
I should say, stick to such methods as 
have proved satisfactory heretofore. 
This season the hives contain a greater 
proportion of honey-dew than ever be- 
fore, and I fear that heavy losses will 
result should the Winter prove a severe 
one. 

I had intended to extract a part of 
the combs from each hive and feed back 
sugar syrup.- A trial of a few hives, 


bees 


however, convinced me that it was a job 
I would rather ‘let out,” asI found it 
almost impossible to throw the black, 


| 
| 











gummy stuff out of the combs. Then, 
to buy sugar to feed in a season when 
bees have paid so poorly, is discouraging 
work; and it isa sticky business, any- 
way. ‘Then, too, perhaps the bees will 
Winter on the honey-dew just as well 
(Mr. Heddon says they will), and, if so, 
what is the use of so much fussing? I 
am quite busy with other work, too, and 
have about decided to ran the risk. 
Fortunately, the bees have gathered a 
fine lot of late honey, and this will 
greatly help them cnfeueh the Winter. 

Last Winter I found my bee-cellar 
under the honey-house too cold and 
damp, and the bees did not Winter as 
well as usual. I have now improved it 
by cementing the bottom and plastering 
the ceiling, and think it about perfect. 
I shall probably Winter a part of my 
bees on the summer stands, as it is not 
very good policy to have ‘‘all your eggs 
in one basket.” The Mill Creek bees, of 
course, will all be put into the cave 
cellar, where they wintered so nicely 
last year.— Western Plowman. 

Milan, Ills. 


—_> 


Capital Bee- ‘Keepers’ Convention. 


A. J. ENGLAND. 








The Capital Boo. eine? Association 
met in convention at Springfield, Ills., 
on Saturday, Oct. 10, 1891. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 
o'clock a.m., by President P. J. England. 

In the absence of the Secretary, 
Arthur J. England, of Fancy Prairie, was 
elected Secretary pro tem. 

The minutes of the last meeting and 
the Secretary’s report were read, and 
approved as read. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and 
accepted. 

After the preliminary business was 
disposed of, Mr. Geo. F. Robbins ad- 
dressed the convention on the subject of 
honey-dew. 

It was his opinion that the mild Win- 
ters and the dry weather of the past 
three or four years, are the causes of 
the great prevalence of the aphides pest. 
He has always noticed that a mild Win- 
ter is generally followed by a flow of the 
so-called honey-dew. 

As to the disposing of it, Mr. Robbins 
said that on no considerations should 
any of it be put upon the market. He 
thought, however, that there was no 
harm in selling it at home, provided the 
customers are told just what it is; but 
he thought the best use to which it can 
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be put, is to feed it to the bees in the 
Spring. 

The subject of the source of honey- 
dew was thoroughly discussed by the 
members present. Several theories were 
advanced, but it was generally agreed 
that the flow of honey-dew, this year, 
was caused by the aphides. 

Mr. Robbins reported his honey-dew 
to be of alight color. He thqught that 
perhaps the difference in the quality of 
the honey-dew was to be accounted for 
by the age of the insect, and the*kind of 
leaf from which it came. 

In discussing the subjeet of selling the 
honey-dew, President England said he 
thought that if the honey-dew was to be 
sold at all, it would be much the best 
plan to sell it direct to the consumer, 
because in that way we have a better 
chance to explain its source and quality. 

Aftersome further discussion of the 
subject, a recess was taken until] 1:30 
p.m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 
1:30 p.m., by President England. 

Mr. Jas. A. Stone, chairman of the 
Committee on Fair Exhibits, reported 
that the requests of the committee had 
been cheerfully complied with, and that 
premiums amounting in the aggregate 
to more than $100, had been granted 
by the Sangamon Fair Association. Mr. 
Stone thought that larger premiums 
would be given next year. 

The next business in order was the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, 
with the following result: 

President, P. J. England, of Fancy 
Prairie. 

Vice-Presidents, Jas. <A. Stone, of 
Bradfordtown, and A. N. Draper, of 
Upper Alton. 

Secretary, C. E. Yocom, of Sherman. 

Treasurer, G. F. Robbins, of Mechan- 
icsburg. 

Mr. Robbins was chosen to deliver an 
address of welcome to the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association at its next 
annual meeting, in behalf of the Capital 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

A discussion arose as to the benefits 
to be derived from fair exhibits. Mr. 
Cooper thought they were of great ad- 
vantage as advertising mediums. 

Mr. Robbins considered that their 
greatest object was to educate the people 
on the subject of bee-culture. 

The members reported that Winter 
stores were very scarce, and that much 
feeding would have to be done in order 
to carry the bees through the Winter. 








After some further business the cop- 
vention adjourned. 

Immediately after adjournment Mr. 
Robbins stepped up to President Eng- 
land, and, in a few well-chosen words. 
presented him, on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Capital Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, with an elegantly bound copy of 
Langstroth Revised. 

Mr. England responded briefly, thank- 
ing his fellow bee-kéepers for their 
kindness, and said ‘he hoped to merit 
their further good will. 

Fancy.Prairie, Ills. 





Stray Straws on Wintering. 


E. KRETCHMER. 








From the heading you.will readily 
infer that this is not an essay on winter- 
ing, but some disconnected ideas not 
usually found in the text-books. 

That food is of the first importance, 
no one will deny. Some years ago a 
sorghum mill was located near me, which 
made molasses quite late in the season, 
and my bees stored large quantities of 
the juice, which I deemed unfit or unsafe 
for wintering. I therefore extracted the 
honey from all except 10 colonies. | 
then added to this extracted-honey and 
sorghum juice 1 ounce of salicylic acid 
and 1 ounce of bi-carbonate of soda for 
each 100 pounds, then refilled the 
combs, and returned them to the bees. 
The 10 colonies not so treated died with 
diarrhea, whilst all the others passed 
through the Winter in good condition. 


UNITING BEES AND STORES. 


With the Langstroth frame hives it is 
usual to place the brood-chamber of the 
weakest colony above. In such combs 
the honey is usually only in the upper 
part, the bees are slow to carry it below, 
at the same time they are compelled to 
warm two brood-chambers. With the 
alternating, or other horizontally sec- 
tional brood-chamber hives, we find in 
weak colonies their honey in the upper 
stories only; this we place between the 
two brood-chamber sections of the hive 
to which we desire to add the stores. 
After the bees have thoroughly occupied 
this section, we place it, bees and all, on 
top, and the honey is speedily carried 
below. 


WINTER PASSAGES. 

To make holes for winter passage 
through the combs has been recom- 
mended for years, but the tendency to 
induce robbing, and the time and labor 
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it required has caused nearly all to 
abandon it, although much of the suc- 
cessful wintering, and the avoidance of 
Spring dwindling, is to some extent 
dependent on this central passage. 


When we reflect that the queen, when 
beginning to lay in Winter, lays first a 
few eggs on one side of a comb, then on 
the other side; then increases the circle 
and lays @ few eggs in the opposite 
comb, and thus, little by little, increases 
the spherical-shaped brood-nest, a cen- 
tral passage through the combs not only 
tends to an earlier beginning to lay, but 
also a more rapid extension of the 
brood-space. In the sectional brood- 
chamber hive we have ‘a permanent 
central passage, earlier brood-rearing, 
and, consequently, an abundance of 
young bees in late Winter and early 
Spring. 

SPACE UNDER THE COMBS. 


I prefer a few inches of space under 
the brood-combs, into which the dead 
bees may drop entirely clear of the 
combs. ‘This will prevent moulding, and 
consequently the live bees will remain 
in healthier condition. 


In cellars and repositories which are 
free from mice, this may be accom- 
plished by removing the bottom-board 
and placing the hives on pieces of timber 
2 inches thick, or by making the second 
tier of hives break joints with the first 
tier; but when mice are likely to prove 
troublesome, or for outdoor wintering, 
arim about 2 inches high, with an en- 
trance near -the upper edge, should be 
placed between the bottom-board and 
the brood-chamber. 


CUSHIONS OVER BEES. 

For outdder wintering, every colony 
should have a cushion about 3 inches 
thick, placed over the top of the frames. 
These cushions I prefer to have filled 
with chaff, cut straw, dry sawdust, or 
corn-cob chaff. First, lay some sticks, 
about 44 inch thick, across the frames ; 
over them a sheet of muslin or burlap, 
and the cushion over it. We frequently 
overlook the fact that bees produce a 
great deal of moisture, andthat a warm, 
sunny day will evaporate a_ great 
amount from the cushions, if exposed to 
the sun’s rays; therefore, on any warm, 
sunny day in Winter, remove the roofs 
from the hives, let the sun shine directly 
on the cushions, and after they are 
warmed on top, turn them over, and let 
the sun dry them. Bees kept dry will 


winter successfully, while bees under a 
wet, soggy cushion are likely to become 
diseased, other conditions being equa). 





INDOOR OR OUTDOOR WINTERING. 

In the Northern States the general 
verdict seems to be in favor of indoor 
wintering of bees, but by the use of the 
latest improved double-walled hives, 
Winter packing cases, and the proper 
preparation sufficiently early in Fall, 
we, in lowa, can be excluded from that 
verdict, and winter successfully outside. 

At various times I have made care- 
fully-conducted experiments, which sum- 
med up somewhat as follows: 

Outside wintering requires from 12 to 
15 pounds more of honey per colony as 
Winter food, and unless that is added in 
the Fall some colonies may starve, and 
outside wintering would be condemned. 
Again, on discovering that it requires 
that additional amount of food, many 
would decide in favor of indoor winter- 
ing, arguing that the price of 15 pounds 
of honey would pay for taking bees into 
the cellar; but at the end of Winter we 
are only half through the season. 

Bees properly prepared and wintered 
outside, have frequent and invigorating 
flights during warm days in Winter, 
breed earlier, Spring dwindle less, are 
strong at the approach of the honey 
harvest, and not only gather the addi- 
tional 15 pounds consumed in Winter, 
but in one experiment 10 colonies win- 
tered outside produced an average of 49 
pounds more honey each, than 10 colo- 
nies, similarly prepared, that were 
wintered in a cellar. 

WINTER PACKING CASES. 

When, in 1885, we offered a Winter 
ease for additional protection, many 
who favored cellar wintering deemed 
them an unnecessary expense, but the 
thousands now in use, prove them an 
investment that pays a good dividend. 

But what is necessary for a Winter 
case? Is an air-space sufficient? Let 
us see! Tosatisfy myself, I constructed 
a box, with walls % inch thick, equal in 
size to an 8-frame Langstroth brood- 
chamber; this box was placed within 
another box of *, inch pine boards, the 
outer, box, being of such size as to have 
a 2-inch space between, this was filled 
with fine hay and sawdust. Another 
pair of boxes were made, but the space 
between was not packed; the tempera- 
ture in the open air was 10° above zero; 
within the inner boxes I placeda pan 
containing water 4% inch deep, and 
closed the boxes. Six hours later, the 
water in the unpacked box was frozen 
solid, while the water in the packed box 
contained no ice. 

In a second trial, I placed an 8&-frame 
Langstroth hive within one of the 
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above-named outside boxes, and within 
the hive a pan containing water 4 inch 
deep, and a similar amount of water 
into another hive without any outer- 
box; outside temperature 12° above 
zero. Five hours later, the water in the 
hive without an outer-box was half 
frozen, while no ice was visible in the 
hive surrounded with an outer-box. 

This would indicate that an additional 
outer-case goes far to preserve an even 
temperature; one with the addition of 
some kind of packing in the space is 
better, which would indicate a chaff 
hive. These are called by Mr. Hutchin- 
son ‘‘expensive and cumbersome;” but 
the latest improved 8-frame chaff hive 
costs but a trifle more than a good 
single-walled hive. Nor are they cum- 
bersome, but, on the contrary, without 
the heavy corner post, and dovetailed 
corners, they are neat and convenient, 
weighing but a few pounds more than a 
single-walled hive.—Read before the Iowa 
State Convention. 

Red Oak, Iowa. 


Ne ee 


Bumble-Bees—Black_ Bees. 


ALLEN LATHAM. 

On page 469 Mr. Downing speaks of 
bumble-bees and their habits. I do not 
want to question his powers of observa- 
tion, yet he has either made a mistake, 
or else Kentucky bumble-bees are not 
the same as Massachusetts bumble-bees. 

Mr. Downing says: ‘*She builds her 
nest, prepares 5 or 6 cups, layseggs in 
them,” etc. Several Summers ago I 
studied this useful insect, and went so 
far as to hive them, and even unite 2 
colonies. My experience told me that 
the queen acts as follows: In early 
Spring she comes from her wintering 
place, and soon proceeds to find her 
home—she never ‘‘builds her nest.” 
When her home is found, which is 
usually an old nest of the field-mouse, 
or quite often an old buffalo robe,*she 
gathers a mass of pollen and bee-food, 
which she stores in the shape of a small 
round ball, the size of a pea. 

Now, instead of ‘‘ preparing cups,” 
she makes a small hollow on one side of 
the ball, and deposits her six or seven 
eggs, afterwards covering them up. The 
larve from these eggs are reared to- 
gether like a litter of pigs. When full 
grown, they spin cocoons separately. 
These cocoons are never afterward used 
for breeding, but are used as cells for 
honey and pollen. 








I should say that the larve—each 
litter—are kept covered by a thin browy 
covering similar to the capping of the 
brood of the honey-bee. All the eggs of 
the queen bumble-bee are laid in batches 
of six or seven, or even more. The other 
interesting statements of Mr. Downing 
agree exactly with my experience. 


BLACK BEES. 

Mr. Ellingwood comes forward in be- 
half of the black bee, and in response 
Mr. Demaree extols the Italian. I have 
long thought that the black bee has 
been maligned—if not maligned, at least 
badly misunderstood. I think it is in- 
ferior, in many ways, to the Italian, 
but it does have noble points: Can we 
not breed the black bee to great useful- 
ness ? 

It has been my experience to occa- 
sionally find a colony of black bees 
which were phenomenal. They bred up 
early in the Spring, entered the sections 
during fruit bloom, refused to swarm, 
and stored as much honey as any two 
other colonies. What does this mean ? 
This was done by the blackest black bees 
that I ever possessed, and so it cannot 
be because they were a cross with some 
smarter (?) race. 

I have always looked upon an individ- 
ual black bee as just as capable as an 
individual Italian. The trouble is, to 
my mind, the black queens, ag a rule, 
are not prolific. No one can deny that 
the black bee builds far better combs 
than the Italian bee, and caps its full 
sections with white cappings. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


i ee 


— -Bee-Keeping a8 a Business, 


Bee-keeping as a business will advance 
more within the next five years than it 
has in the past fifteen years. The reason 
is, those who keep a few in box-hives 
find it a hard matter to dispose of the 
few large boxes of surplus honey they 
getatany price. When they run out of 
bees, that ends their business at bee- 
keeping. 

Ten years ago I often found it difficult 
to sell nice honey for 10 cents per 
pound on account of farmers rushing in 
a few large boxes at a low price. At 
present there is but very little call for 
anything except small sections. 

During the past two years I have 
found no difficult in contracting my crop 
for the season at 12 cents per section, 
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measuring 434x44%x1%. A size con- 
taining @ litthe more than two cubic 
inches less honey sells for 11 cents. It 
is all sold to grocerymen by the crate, 
contracted before I have a pound to 
deliver. 

At first it was hard work to sell by 
the section, but after dealers try it they 
prefer to buy and sell that way. It 
saves trouble of weighing. Moreover, 
when purchasers are told so much per 
section, they know exactly what one 
costs without asking to have one 
weighed. I use no separators. When 
some are larger than others, the grocer 
adds a cent or two. If he forgets to 
drop a centor twoon the thinner ones, 
to correspond, it is none of my business. 
l only ask for what trade I need until 
the end of the season, and then settle 
This helps wonderfully in making bar- 
gains.—National Stockman. 


Se ee 


Swarll and Colony, as Applied to Bees. 


EUGENE A. WANDER. 


Mr. Eprror:—I think both you and 
Mr. E. L. Holden are wrong in the 
argument regarding the definition of a 
colony and swarm. The word colony, in 
my estimation, means a plurality of 
families in a group, as, ‘‘ An apiary is a 
colony of bees.”* At the time of, or 
after leaving their native place, I think 
a group of men or women, taken sep- 
arately, or conjointly with their mother, 
could not correctly be called a colony; 
also, as bees swarm froma hive, they 
cannot be called a colony, as at all times, 
under general circumstances, they do 
not contain a plurality of mothers, and, 
therefore, should be called a family of 
bees. 

On the other hand, I think the word 
swarm is not correctly used otherwise 
than as a verb, because the word swarm 
really means an action of the bees, and 
not the bees themselves.+ 

I noticed upon page 215 of the Brr 
JOURNAL of Aug. 31, that a gentleman 
of Gale’s Creek, Oreg., is comparing 
honey made by Italians and blacks. We 
all know that the blacks beat Italians in 
appearance of the honey. I have colo- 
nies of the best bees from several] 
breeders, simply to experiment with, 
and I have not found any that in gen- 
eral have produced as fine appearing 
honey as the black bees. The Italians 
are simply ‘‘notin it” on appearance. 
I gave up experimenting with black 
bees last year, on account of their dis- 





agreeable conduct, and very little im- 
provement by careful handling. Of 
course, | prefer the Italians to the 
blacks, but it is too bad to jump on the 
poor blacks unjustly. 

I would answer I. F. Diamond, page 
216, thus: ‘*Some do; but most do 
not, when well bred and. carefully han- 
died. I have 3 colonies, the queens of 
which I destroyed only last week. These 
colonies are pure blooded Italians, and 
the queens were from some of our best 
breeders, but the moment the top of the 
hive was removed, they would dart out 
at me in a perfect fury, and if I was not 
protected, the result would shortly 
follow.” 

It is as you advise. Gentle manipu- 
lation is what we might almost say 
makes our bees love us, and I would 
never advise the use of smoke, except 
upon bees which attack the apiarist 
fiercely, and in the introduction of a 
queen. 

Hartford, Conn. 


[*Friend Wander is entirely wrong in 
defining the word colony. He says ‘‘an 
apiary is a colony of bees.” But it cer- 
tainly is not! The word apiary is thus 
defined by our best lexicographers. ‘‘A 
place where bees are kept; a stand or 
shed for bees; a bee-house.” Hence, 
Instead 
of an apiary being a colony of bees, as 


we use the term house-apiary. 


Mr. Wander claims, itis a place where 
bees are kept—not the bees themselves ! 
Asthis error is the foundation of his 
theory, all his arguments, based upon it, 
are erroneous ! 

+Mr. Wander is again in error about 
the word When used as a 
name for bees it isa noun, and is thus 
defined, ‘“‘A large number of small 


** swarm.” 


animals or insects.” There, surely, it 


means ** the bees themselves !” 

It is not best to jump at conclusions— 
but to weigh the testimony and argu- 
ments in a just and deliberate manner. 

We do not generally comment upon 
letters or articles uniess called upon to 
do so, or when we deem it essential that 
some explanation be made, and quite 
often some reader will think such are 
necessary when omitted, and vice versa. 
We do not all see through the same 


spectacles.—Ep. | 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 


1891. 
Nov. 19, 20.—Northwestern, at Chicago, Ills. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 
Dec. 31.—Michigan State, at Grand Rapids. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 
Dec. 8, 11.—North American, at Albany, N. Y. 
C. P. Dadant, Sec., Hamilton, Ills. 


(=~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forw full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THEe Epitor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 


————_e @ 2. o____ 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





OO 


Bee and Honey Gossip. 
“EW Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 


matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 
Honey-Dew from Aphide. 

Let me state in the reliable old 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, that I greatly 
object to the name sometimes given to 
honey-dew, with which my name has 
recently been connected. Honey-dew is 
the dictionary word. It isa good one. 
To exchange it.for one repulsive and 
forbidding is certainly very unwise. No 
bee-keeper should ever use it, I think. 

A. J. Coox. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


-——-Ss. <- 


Not the Authors of ‘‘ Bug-Juice.”’ 


Our attention has been called to an 
article on page 453 of the Bee JouRNAL, 
regarding the origin of the term “ bug- 
juice.” We used it in that instance, as 
many had done previously. Wer have 
searched the back numbers of several 
bee-periodicals, and find the word ‘** bug- 
juice” first used on page 776 of Glean- 
ings, 1884. On page 266 of Gleanings, 
1885, Mr. Hill uses the word, and also 
calls the so-called honey-dew ‘‘‘ hop 
honey.” ‘* Bug-juice ” occurs in four or 
five places in the above periodical for 
1885. Wecannot say who originated 
the term, and we now think the word 
should not be used. 

JoHN NEBEL & Son. 
High Hill, Mo. 








North American Convention. 


As previously stated, the meeting of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will take place at Albany, N. Y., 
Dec. 8 to 11. Our President has been 
working hard, and has secured reduced 
railroad rates from Chicago and the 
Mississippi River, and from the South, 
The meeting promises to be the grandest 
in the history of the association, and we 
hope the West will send a good delega- 
tion. Besides personal members’ attend- 
ance, we expect every local and State 
association to send one delegate, or 
more. This will be a good occasion for 
Western bee-men to become acquainted 
with the noted bee-keepers of the East, 
nearly all of whom will attend this 
meeting. Bee-keepers desiring to attend 
will please send their names to either 
the President, Mr. P. H. Elwood, of 
Starkville, N. Y., or to the undersigned, 
as we intend to publish a full list of 
those that are expected to be present. 

C. P. DADANT, Sec. 

Hamilton, Ils. 





Purest Sugar. 


Nearly everybody is of opinion that 
granulated sugar is the only pure sugar 
onthe market. I beg to differ from 
them. Itis the most poisonous grade 
of sugar, and should not be fed to the 
bees. My father was formerly engaged 
in candy-making, and he says that the 
only pure sugar we have is a good grade 
of A sugar—that it contains the least 
poison. MATTIE Rosy. 

Chanute, Kans. 





Credit Where it is Due. 


I have just received a marked copy o! 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. The arti- 
cle copied from the Rural Californian 
was not written by me, but was clipped 
from some of our exchanges—which one | 
cannot now remember. I wish I could, 
for it occured to me when I read it that 
it was timely and truthful. The printer 
failed to credit the article to the proper 
source, and has destroyed the clippling. 
so that Il cannot give the name of th 
author. I do not wish to have credit for 
an article that belongs to another, and 
therefore write to you so that the error 
may be corrected as far as possible. 
Had I been writing on that subject, | 
should doubtless have said about what 
the writer did say, and I endorse the 
ideas set forth in every respect. Thi 
Southern California Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation meets in this city on Oct. 21, at 
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the same time as the Sixth District Ag- 


| 


ricultural Fair will be held, and we look | 


for a good attendance, although the | 


vield of honey for this year has not been 
very bountiful. Cc. N. Witson. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


——§ <> —- 





Four Bee-Trees. 


This was my first season in bee-keep- 
ing, and despite the poor result, I am 
not discouraged, for I shall learn better 
how to manage the bees, and if I realize 
no great. profit, working among and 
watching my little pets will be a source 
of pleasure tome. During the Summer 
I spent three afternoons in the woods, 
and found four bee-trees. I commenced 
with 3 colonies of common bees in the 
Spring, which increased to %, but they 
did not give me 100 pounds of surplus, 
though the brood-nests are well supplied 
with honey and bees. White clover was 
abundant, but it yielded no nectar. 
Autumn flowers — heart’s-ease, golden- 
rod, asters, etc.—were plentiful, also, 
but the drouth dried them up so that 
very little or no honey was stored from 
this source, which was the last chance 
fora honey crop. One mistake that I 
made, was in giving the bees too much 
surplus room, and the result is that not 
one section was fully finished. 

D. A. CADWALLADER. 

Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 





Much Below an Average. 


The yield of fine honey in our State is, 
I think, much below an average crop 
this year. It is certainly so in the 
Shenandoah Valley. I do not suppose 
any State has a large crop. 

Marlboro, Va. J. E. PITMAN. 





Why They Do Not Prosper. 


I notice that several of the new bee- 
periodicals arealready dead. The cause 
of this is, no doubt, that they spring 
into existence, expecting to supplant 
some old established periodical, and as 
that isa very difficult undertaking, the 
new one dies in the attempt. Only those 
succeed which mark out an independent 
course, and pursue it, and at the same 








time cultivate the good opinion of apiar- | 


ists and the periodicals already estab- 
lished. The world is never too full for 
bright ideas, well expressed, and for 
original ideas. 


because imitation is stamped on them | 
throughout. When bee-keepers see an 
imitation, they always go for the origi- 


The new bee-papers die | 





nal. That fire which glows on one’s 

own grate cannot be induced to burn in 

another by reflection. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


J. W. TEFrrr. 





Wavelets of News. 
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The Honey Crop of 1891. 


The honey crop of the East will be 
short, at least 50 per cent. In Califor- 
nia, the best authorities claim that only 
one-fourth of the amount produced in 
1890 was produced there this year. 
The flora of California failed to yield the 
usual flow of nectar, and the honey was 
gathered principally in the alfalfa dis- 
tricts. In the East, heavy and continued 
rains in some States checked the flow, 
and retarded the work of the bees; 
while in other States, notably in Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan, drouth dried up 
the nectar. fountains, or burned up the 
wild flowers.—Colorado Field and Farm. 





Minorcan and Punic Bees. 


An American journal publishes a 
notice of this variety of bees, calling 
them ‘‘the most marvelous bees in the 
world.” So far as we are able to make 
out, this much-vaunted variety is none 
other than what we call the Minorcan 
bee. It probably comes to us from the 
north of Africa, hence its history. 

LATER.—Since writing the above, we 
notice in the British Bee Journal that a 
Yankee apiculturist offers for sale 
queens of the Punic variety (are we to 
see here an allusion to the proverbial 
faithlessness of the Carthagenians?) at 
five pounds sterling each ! 

Another dealer of the same enterpris- 
ing section of the Anglo-Saxon race, a 
certain Mr. Pratt—we must not omit 
his name, for surely he has a good 
chance of being immortalized—asks only 
the modest sum of 80 pesos—or 400 
pesetas ($80). This is practically giving 
them away !—Revista Apicola. 


———————__ + a 





Apiarian Exhibit at Indianapolis. 


The ‘** busy little bee,” all its products 
and everything pertaining to apiculture, 
were represented in the handsome ex- 
hibit of Walter S. Pouder, who is an 
authority on apiculture. The bee-keep- 
ers, who constantly consulted him, took 
much pleasure in his exhibit.—IJndian- 
«polis News. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion, 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 





Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 
Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 


On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 50%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 





Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 





OOO 





——— 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Special Notices. 


(@¥~ Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


( Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(= The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(8 Systematic work in the Apiary will 





pay. Usethe Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 

** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(a As there is another firm of ‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your ervelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 





Price of both. Club. 
The American Bee Journal......81 00.... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 175 ... 165 
American Bee-Keeper.... .. 1 50.... 140 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 600.... 500 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 2 00 
pet A New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 1 50 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 2 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book..... 400.... 2 20 
Western World Guide ...... 1 60.... 130 


Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150.... 140 


A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2 00.... 170 
History of National Society. 150.... 1 25 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200....175 
Farm, Field and Stockman... 200.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............. Sa ees.: 275 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 50.... 1.35 
American Garden ........... 2 50.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 250.... 200 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


oe OO 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Brz JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 





>~7<--—_—-—— 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphiet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ““Nonpareil.’’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


————__ #4 @ 2 2 ——___—_——_- 
Supply Dealers should write to us 


for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 








If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;”’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting as a story. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 





-se-- ————-_— 


A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cemts. 


ee Owe -— 


The Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry 
Alley, Wenham, Mass. It contains his 
method for rearing queens in full ecolo- 
nies, while a fertile queen has possession 
of the combs. Price by mail, 50 cents. 


> ——-e 


Binders made especially for the Ber 
JourRNAL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post- 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 


—_-__-——- #@ @ we © -- > 


The Convention Hand = Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society ; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Beg JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JoURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Brn 
JOURNAL. 
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Not Trash, but interesting and 
instructive reading for the home and 
family. That is what the Rev. J. F. 
Geddes says about the ILLUSTRATED 
Home JournAL. Here is his letter 
acknowledging the receipt of a prize: 


COVENTRYVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1891. 
DEAR Srr :—I am in receipt of a prize 
of $5, also your ILLusTRATED Home 
JOURNAL. Let me express my gratitude 
for the former, and at. the same time 
say that I am highly pleased with the 
tone of your journal, its **get-up” and 
illustrations. Last year I subscribed 
for magazines and periodicals at double 
the cost of yours, which, in comparison, 
were vertible trash. I hope your circu- 
lation will rapidly increase, and that to 
such an extent as to drive (ina great 
measure) such rubbish from many 
homes. J. F. GEDDEs, 
Congregational Pastor. 





Pleasant Employment at Good Pay. 
—The publishers of Srep-Time AND 
HARVEST, an old established monthly, 
determined to greatly increase their sub- 
scription lists, will employ a number of 
active agents for the ensuing six months 
at $50.00 PER MONTH or more if their 
services warrant it. To insure active 
work an additional cash prize of $100 
will be awarded the agent who obtains 
the largest number of subscribers. ‘*The 
early bird gets the worm.” Send four 
silver dimes, or twenty 2-cent stamps 
with your application, stating your age 
and territory desired, naming some prom- 
inent business man as reference as to 
your capabilities, and we will give you a 
trial. The 40 cents pays your own sub- 
scription and you will receive full partic- 


ulars. Address 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEST, 
LOASt La Plume, Pa 








We have leased more commodious quarters, 
and hereafter may be found at 


199, 201, 203 EAST RANDOLPH ST., 


[THIRD FLOOR] 
Where we shall be pleased to see any friends 
who may call upon us. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph 8t., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 17.—Demand is limited, 
and supply sufficient. We quote: Comb— 
Fancy white, 1-lb., 14@15c; 2-lb., 12@13c; 
off grades 1-Ib., 12@13¢; 2-Ib., 11@i2¢; buck- 
wheat, 1-Ib., 10@1llc; 2-Ib., 9c. Extracted— 
Basswood, white clover and Galifornia,6 Y@Tc: 
orange bloom, 7@7%c; Southern, 60@70c B 
gal., as to soe: Beeswax, steady, 25@27c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGE KEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 17.—The demand is 
fair, me tupply light. We quote: ite 
comb, dark, 10@12c. Extracted, 
white, ierKe. dark, 5@6c. Beeswax—None 
in market, and comone good, at a" 
CLEMONS, MASON & 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 17.—Demand is only fair, 
with good supply. We quote: Choice comb, 
14@16c. Extracted, 5@8c. Beeswax is in 
fair demand and good supply, at 23@25c for 
good to choice yellow. 

C. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Sucncum & Central ‘Aves. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 17.—Demand for honey 
is increasing, but is exceeded by supply. We 
uote: Fancy 1-lb. comb, 15@16c; 2-D., 14c; 
air, 1., 13@14¢; 2-b., 13c. xtracted—Cali- 
fornia, 7c; clover and basswood, 7@7%ec. Bees- 
big fair demand, with adequate supply, 


5@27c. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 17.—Demand is active for 
white comb-honey; supply limited. We quote: 
Fancy, 16c; other grades 14@1lic. Extracted, 
7@8c. Beeswax, quick sale, at 26@27c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 17. _—_ for honey 
good, with light rot ab Pe “a8 uote: Comb— 
1-lb. white, 16c; dark, 12c; 2-lb. white, 15c; 
dark, 10c. Extracted—white, 7@7%4c; ‘dark, 
oter7c Beeswax, supply and demand light, at 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Oct. 17.—The demand for comb- 
honey is fair and supply small. We quote: 
Comb, 12@13c; extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax in 
good supply, ae light demand, at 25@26c. 

M. UNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 17.—The dernand is slow for 
1-Ib. comb-honey, with good su ey. bu quote: 
Choice white comb, 14@16c. ted, 6@8c. 
oy la in oe su By: and Gouned slow. 

LAMON, 44-46 8S. Water St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Demand improv- 
ing; supply moderate. We quote: hite 
comvy, 12@17c. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 
scarce and in good demand at 2 26@28c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 16.—Demand °°9. "a ~~ 

fair supply. We quote: No. 1 com 

2, 13@1l4c. Extracted— California, 7Ovies: 

basswood. 7%@8c; Southern, 65@70c per gal. 

a su py and demand fair, 26@2te. 
. STR EYER & CO., 122 Water St. 


rt FRANCISCO. Oct. 15.--Demand good, 
supplysmall. Wequote: Comb, 1-lb., 10@13¢. 
Extracted, 54%@6c. Beeswax, in light supply 
and good demand, at 24@25c. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE, & STEINER, 
6 Drumm Street. 


CHICAGO, Oct. es is now good, 
supply is not heavy. We quote: Comb, best 
grades, 15@16c. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 


26@27c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 











BOSTON, Oct. 16.—Demand is good, supply 
ample. We quote: 1-h. fancy white comb, 
15@16c; extracted,7@9c. Beeswax, none jy, 
market. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St, 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 17.—Demand not very 
brisk; supply good, and of better ae We 
See: Comb—choice, 1-lb., fair, 
3@14c; dark, 10@12c. ten met a 
barrels or kegs, 7@7%c; dark, 6@6%c. Bees. 
wax, 25@28c. 

A.V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 16.—Demand active, and 
supply increasin ng by large arrivals. We 
quote: Fancy 1-lb. comb, 14@17c, depending 
on quality; 2-b. sections, 2c less. Extracted 

ite clover and basswood, 6@8c, and sup- 
ply not equal to the demand. Beeswax—the 
cupely is not equal to the demand, which is 


aie Cc, as to rik 
I. SAGE 183 Reade Sst. 


a 





Convention Notices. 


2 The Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
Thursday, Dec. 31, 1891, and Friday, Jan. 1, 
1892, Guo. E. HILTON, Sec., Fremont, Mich 





&@ The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society wi!! 
hold its annual convention at the Commercia| 
Hotel, corner of Y Thnesdn born Streets, in 


an 

Chi > as Pe Frida 9 
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w 


one fare for the round-tri 
W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 8ec., Flint, Mich. 





The Executive Committee have fixed the date of 
the next session of the ae American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, Dec. 8 to 11, at Albany. There wil! 
be an informal meeting on the evening of Tuesday, 
Dec. 8, for getting acquainted, ete. he rea! work 
of the convention will commence Wednesday morn- 
ing, and extend through two full days, ending 
Friday morning, giving onane Sotegetse time to get 
home before Sunday. We wan 1 to get there if 

ssible on Tuesday. If they have a few hours of 
daylight it will give an opportunity to look around 
the city, view the capitol ee. ete. Reduced 
rates have already been secured in all trunk-line 
territory, and the same is expected over other 
railroads. The programme is now under way, and 
other arrangements are nearly completed. If you 
have decided to take a vacation that will, we trust, 
be profitable, fon’ t fail to atterd this convention. 

. H. ELWoop, Pres., are BY 

Cc. P. DADANT, Sec., Hamilton, Tis. 


Wants or Exchanges. 


FRR FEO FRAPS AINSI N FRASER ENSUES FER SETA IR TIN OY 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion. when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional Nines will cost 20 cents each. 











ANTED— HONEY—I wish to purchase 

1,000 pounds of basswood or clover Ex- 
tracted- -Honey. Would be pleased to receive 
price delivered here. State kind of package. 
17A2t P. P. CARTER. Scranton, Pa. 





ANTED—TO SELL—A 40-acre fruit and 

honey, farm; good market; no failure 
in six one 8, experience. For full particulars 
write to . WILLIAMS, Marshall, Saline 
Co., Mo. 13A5t 
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Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 


READERS sito em ous 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 


$300 in PRIZES 


Por a Correct Solution of this Rebus. 








7 E give 80 Prizes in Cash, as follows: 5 of $10.« 
\ each; 12 of $5.00; 10 of $3.00; 28 of $2.00 and 
5 of $1.00. Also 3 World Typewriters, at $15.1 


each; and 17 Book Rests, to attach to ony chair 
window sill, table or bed, at $2.00 each, making 100 
PRIZES in all. All have a chance to Guess! 


AP Rao 


Each reply, to be eligible to competition, must be 
accompanied by 50 cents for a year’s subscription to 


THE ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL, 
an elegant Monthly, devoted to the Home, Fashion. 
Music, Stories, and Decorative Art. Prizes sent for 
every Tenth Subscription on the day it is received. 
Send 50 cents and your answer, before Dec. 1, 1891, 
when the names of the winners will be published. 


Thomas @. Newman & Son, 203 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
JUST OUT! 


WINTE A WORK EXPLAINING IN A 
i plain and practical way, the cause 


ssa preven: PROBLEM 22,0! Winter mor, 
wats: Money Order or TN BEE. KPEPING! 
G. oT ai Blairstown, Benton Co., lowa. 


“A Year Among the Bees” 


——BEING—— 

A talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-Keeper of 25 
years’ experience, who has for 8 
years made the Production 
of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 


By Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


==> 








Its descriptions commence with the neces- 
sary workin the spring, and run through the 
entire Year, detailing the methods of doing, as 
wellas telling when to do, all that should be 
done in the apiary. It contains 114 pages, and 
is nicely bound in cloth. 


= Price, 50 cents, by Mails 


Or it will be Clubbed with the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for one year, for only $1.35. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Rural Life! 


100 Pages—Price, 25 Cents. 


ARELY is such a collection of valuable 
ideas embodied in a pamphlet like this. 
Its scope is as broad as its title, and the matter 
is presented in a concise, “ boiled-down”’ 
manner, giving experience of many in few 
words. Among the subjects treated are these: 
Economy; Prosperity and Adversity; Charac- 
ter; Health; Remedies; Mistakes of Life; Is 
Life worth Living; Domestic and Household 
Affairs; Planting and Culture of Vegetables: 
Planting, culture, trimming and training 
Vines, Trees and Plants; Bees, Poultry, Live- 
Stock, Farm Topics, Pithy Paragraphs, etc, It 
is neatly bound in paper covers, and bas a 
comprehensive index. 


PREE AS A PREMIUM tits oox 8o"xny 


verson sending us one new subscriber for the 
3EE JOURNAL, or the HOME JOURNAL, 
with the subscription price for a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


CALIFORNIA HONEY ! 


I AM prepared to furnisn Pure Extracted 

- Honey in 60-pound tin cans. New cases 

and cans; graded goods. Carloads a specialty. 

Address a | fern San Diego, Calif. 
t 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


\ ‘ , For my Book, entitled—* A 
Send 50 Cents Year Among the Bees,”’ 114 
pages, cloth bound. Address 


DR. Cc. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGO, ILL. 
Mention the Americon Bee Journal. 


Nelentific Queen-Rearing 


AS PRACTICALLY APPLIED; 











Being a Method by which the very best of 
Queen-Bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s Way; by 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


In this book the author details the results 
of his Experiments in Rearing Queen-Bees tor 
the past four or five years, and is the first 
to present his discoveries to the Worla. 


Bound in Cloth—176 pages—Price, $1.00, 
postpaid ; or, it will be Clubbed with the 
A.erican Bee Journal one year, for $1.75— 
with the Illustrated Home Journal, for $1.25 ; 
or the two Journals and the Book ror $2.00. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 208 East Randolph 8t., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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ONE GOLONY 


a copy of “* ADVANCED BEE CULTURE” ten Times Over. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 








Saved from Death the Coming 
Winter Wiould Repay the cost o} 
In 5 of its 32 


Chapters may be Found the Best That is Known upon Wintering Bees. 
It costs 50 cents but its Perusal may Make you $50 Richer next Spring. 


The “REVIEW” and this Book for $1.25. 


“REVIEW,” send for Samples. 
9Dtf 


If not Aequainted with the 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Miehican. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





F. I. SAGE & SON, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
183 Reade Street, New York. 

ECEIVERS of all kindsof Country Prop- 

UCE, including Game, Live a Dressed 
Poultry, Dressed Hogs and Calves. ialties— 
Berries, Grapes, Apples, Honey, onk yns and 
Potatoes, Stencils furnished. Correspondence 
and consignments solicited. Reference: Dun’s 
weer rt ~y Reports, to be found at any bank. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMEs. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workec 
the quickest of any Foundation mace 


J. var DEUSEN ay SONS, 
e Manufacture 


















































































































































Sprout Brook. Montgomery Co., N. 3 











SUPPLIE a aND 
—AND— 
WHOLESALE 
Everything used in the Apiary. 


Greatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. New cutaeren 54 illustrated 
pages, free to Bee-Kee 

21Atf E. KRETCE MER, Red Oak, Iowa. 





10Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 


<le AA SUCCESSFUL HUNTER 


Maa finds something good. Here it is. 

: i FOR 10 CENTS se 
ay 43) iA following good things, postpaid, to amy address: First—:! 
te = Farm Field and Stockman 
oa - The Banner Farmers’ Paper of the World, 

Ten weeks on trail. This is a sprightly wide-awak: 
N condensed, practical, 24- weekly Farm and 
» Family Journal. Price $1.00 a year, or $1.10 w 


its Free 8S Distribution of 2% packets best seei- 
'; Second— 


A 24-PAGE PREMIUM LIST, 


eS Handsomely illustrated, giving a list and full descript 
of seeds in the free seed distribution, a —— list of ve 
“y vy deny premiums for club raisers. and a list and description of the 350 Special Pre 
vee UINS consisting of articles and cash (value $7,000) which we shall distribute Ma) 
SS = 1892, to the 350 persons making up the 350 largest clubs. 


“HAYSEED IN HIS HAIR.” 


A racy humorons song and chorus with piano accompaniment. written for the Fan» 
FIELD AND STOCEMAN. illustrating the present uprising of farmers, particularly adapted to be sung in the lo 
room, or at farmer's gatherings, picnics, etc. It isthe best thing out. Price, twenty-five cents. Fourth— 


sue POSTAL SAVINGS BANK AND LOAN BILL. 


The best measure ever published for improving the present financial systems, increasing the amount of mo: 
in circulation and emanci apating farmers and the industrial classes from the thralldom of the money-lender a: 
landiord. Fifth—a circular fully describing the plan of the 


FARMER'S PROGRESSIVE READING CIRCLES 


for home education. A system sure to be as popular among farmers as the International Sunday School Less r 
are with the churches. It is designed for old and young. Send for vhis circular at once and join the clas 
ninety five. The above four articles and the Farm. FieLp anp STOcKMAN ten weeks on trial for only 
cepts. This offer is made to Farmers Only, It is your permanent subscription we are after, and we 
sure, after this brief taste of so good a thing as the Farm, FIELD AND STOCKMAN is, you will renew. Sh 
you not, the paper will be promptly stepped wher. the ten a are out. onete dew , 

ten cents weeks’ trials. as above, a Cloth-bounc DMetionar, 
= FOR | A CLUB OF 1 10 30,000 words; or Cooper's Leatherstocking Tales com; 
five of the most charming stories ever written, will had sent free and postpaid. - een 

as above, we will s« md, vostpaid our new “Horse, Cattle 
* ale FOR A CLUB OF 20 Sheep and Swine D set es practical, fully i 
PAR. ST in cloth, price $1.50. Send for blanks and samples. Address a 

ID STOCEMAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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